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Recommendations for a new emphasis in rural education 
nave arisen out of what is seen as a crisis in education itself and 
an awareness of the intractabilities of the unemployment problem for 
youth, urban, and educated populations. Basic education (defined as 
programs designed to teach primarily rural children and youth the 
basic knowledge considered relevant to everyday life, encompassing 
literacy, numeracy, and the knowledge required to run a household and 
bring up a family) is increasingly being considered as an effective 
altexnarive to traditional primary education both on grounds of 
equity and its potential socioeconomic benefits. In general, there is 
a wide diversity of ncnformal education programs which have been 
implemented throughout the developing world over many decades. 
Examination of exemplary ncnformal education programs in various 
developing nations (the dual primary-basic education in the Upper 
Vclta is a case in point) reveals that, in general, ncnformal 
eiiucation programs can provide a means of reducing inequalities 
inherent in earlier patterns of educational investment and that they 
can play important political, social, and economic roles in affecting 
the pattern of peoples' lives. Examples also make it clear that the 
establishment of dual systems can serve to institutionalize present 
inequalities. Hence, the design of alternative programs must 
coordinate the aims and objectives of the planners with those of the 
recipients. (JC) 
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1\ INTliOIXJCriON 

'ITiroughout the alxtlor. tho main problems in the education aeotor of 
developing societies as perceived by planners, poiiticlano and theorists, 
related primarily to the challenge of producing sufficient educated and 
trained people to promote a rapid localisation of Jobs, and to sustain the 
high rates of modem sector economic growth which were believed to be 
necessary If development was to occur. The policy prescriptions which 
followed from this emphasis involved a dramatic expansion of post-primary 
educational institutions which were expensive in terms of physical structures, 
equipment and trained teachers, which dramatically increased the overall 
budgetary expenditures upon education, particularly in the poorest countries(l ), 
and yet which affected only a tiny minority of tlie populations of the deve- 
loping world. The preoccupation during this period was with the expansion 
rather than the change of existing educational systems, and since existing 
educational technologies were so expensive, a large proportion of available 
resources were directed towards educating and certificating a privileged 
minority. 

This emphasis upon the hifi^aer levels of the formal education system 
was both understandable and inevitable, particularly when, for those countries 
which achieved Independence during this period, successful accelerated 
localisation programtjes were critically necessary for political reasons. The 
problems of supplying the economy with the trained manpower in the quemtity 
and of the quality it needs are and will remain crucially impoi*tant to most 
countries in the developing world. But, arising from the experience of the 
last decade, two significant realisations have occurred which are at present 
shifting the focus of Interest with regard to educational policy. 

The first of these is the realisation that the earlier conventional 
association (identification, even) of economic growth with development was 
at best an over-simplification, at worst positively misleading. The healthy 



N.B. C. Colclough is Research Officer, Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex. J. Hallak is an IIEP staff member. 

(1) Between I96O and 1970, thou^^i there is con?.iderable variation between 
the countries concerned, second-level enrolment ratios for 29 countries 
with per capita incomes of less than US$120 doubled from about 8 to 16 
per cent of the eligible age-group, whilst enrolment ratios at primcu^y 
level rose from about ^0 to 65 per cent of the age-group. For these 
same countries government spending on education expressed as a proportion 
of the annual budget rose on average from 6.7 per cent to 13*2 per cent 
over the same period. See Tables 2, 3 and Annex 9 of Education Sector 
Working Paper , World Bank, December 197^. 



ratos of eoonoraic growth achieved by many poor countries have been heavily 
detonnined by movomonta within the relativoiy capital intensive modom sector, 
whilst traditional agricultural production, upon which moat people depend, 
has stagnated* It has now become widely accepted, therefore, that whatever 
the achieved rate of economic growth, it is not possible to say much about, 
whether a society is developing unless we know what has been happening to 
employaent, to poverty and the distribution of incomes, and to broader 
indicators of social welfare, such as health euid nutrition. Ttxe movement of 
these variables in a given direction is not unambiguously correlated with a 
high rate of economic growth. This, therefore, throws emphasis away from 
the growth concept, and towajxls examining each of these indicators in their 
own right. Though economic growth is still part of the scaffolding of deve- 
lopment, it is no longer confused with the building itself. 

Secondly, in almost all developing countries(l) it is now clear that 
for a good many years even the majority of people who will represent, 
annually, additions to the size of the domestic labour force cannot be 
absorbed into regular wage or salaried employment. The social benefits, 
then, of directing a major proportion of education resources towards a fairly 
small proportion of children in the age-group, most of whom will be absorbed 
by the fonnal(2 ) sector are not as clear as earlier growth theories supposed - 
at least within the planning time-horizon which it seems sensible for most 
countries to adopt. 

Together, this wider view of the meaning of development, and the . 
failure of economic growth to prevent an increasing labour surplus, imply 
a need to give evaluations of educational expenditVires a welfare focus and 
more particularly to analyse and re-dlroct such expenditures in the light of 
the needs and production possibilities of a predominantly rural population. 



(1) The only known exceptions are provided by those countries in which intei*- 
national migration of unskilled workers is very significant, such as is 
found, for example, in Southern Africa and in some island economies. 

(2) Cwventional distinctions between modem and trauiitional, formal and 
informal are unsatisfactory, and the dividing lines within the two 
dichotomies are not synonymous. In this paper we use the words modem 
and traditicmal irtien we wish to emphasise differences in techxxlques of 
production, and the words formal and informal when we wish to draw 
attention to differences in eaployment conditions and labour practices. 



a. CONGTHA iN'ra ON TilE tlXPANSION OK 'mbl liXISTUJO SYS'IISM 

'Vhii first quostlon that noodo to bo taoklod oonoerTiy whether govern- 
ments can offootlvoly uddrosa thia problem by using primarily the existing 
school and university system. At present the private rates of return to 
secondary and higher education, particularly in the smaller and poorer 
countries, are so high that there is strong political pressure for more 
secondary schooling, and for much wider access to it. 'ITiough it is antici- 
pated that income differentials on the basis of education will become 
narrower during the next decade, either through direct government action or 
through the market process as secondary education continues to expand at a 
rate faster than the annual rate of Job creation(l), there will remain strong 
pressures upon governments to make access to secondary and higher education a 
much fairer process than is currently the case. Irrespective of the desira- 
bility or otherwise of further expanding secondary and tertiary education 
structures with their associated academic curricula, their implicit values 
and social effects, the very high financial costs involved will prevent their 
becoming universally available for many decades. But an aim which most 
countries have adopted, both with a wish to equalise access to these levels 
of education and to be pursued an end in itself, is a target of universal 
primary education (UPE) within the not too distant future. 

UPE alone obviously does not guarantee equality of access to higher 
levels of the system because of the tremendous regional differences in the 
quality or kinds of teaching given, because of inequalities In the provision 
of materials and equipment In different schools and areas, because the examina- 
tion system favours the children of the upper classes, and because of, often, 
the medium of instruction and the lingua franca being different for the poorer 
and usually rural parts of the population. Nevertheless, given greater equity 
in the distribution of these resources and methods, UPE would be a step towards 
achieving equity in the selection process. 

The prospects for a rapid movement towards UPE throughout the developing 
world, however, are not good. Work completed by Unesco suggests that the 
number of children in the 5-1^ age-group who never attend school or who drop 



(1) On the reasons for this view, with respect to Africa, at least, see 
Richard Jolly and Christopher Colclough, "African manpower plans : an 
evaluation**, in International Labour Review, Vol. 106, Nos. 2-3, 
August-September 1972. 
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out before completion la ilkoly to inorease by na nauoh aa 30 par oont during 
the next ten yoAro.(l) Though thia metma that enrolment rntloo will nt leAOt 
be keeping ahead of population growth^ more rapid progreaa than thia would - 
particularly in the poorout countrloa - reprooent a tremendous burden on 
reaouroea at preaent coat levela. The political realltiea imply that ooata 
are difficult to reduce. Toachera aalariea, for example, which repreaent 
the major part of recurrent coats, could not be affected in isolation from 
other groups and professions in society. It is this kind of argument that 
has led some observers, and one roajor aid donor (IBRD) to advocate altexmative 
strategies from that provided by the schools to achieve wider participation 
in the educational process. 

A large body of other critics have recently been advocating the search 
for alternatives - not on the grounds that the resource constraint will prevent 
univeraeil access to primary schooling for many years, but rather on the grounds 
that primary education is not a particularly helpful or relevant experience 
for people who do not progress to higher levels of the educational system. It 
is argued that the content of primary education is irrevocably tied to require- 
ments and values dictated by the large-scale formal sector of the economy, 
and that what goes on inside schools is influenced to a treimendous extent by 
the certification needs of the small minority of students who will progress 
into secondary school, and hardly at all by the needs of the majority who 
will not. In short, it is argued that the pull of the employment market and 
its associated demands for specific qualifications exert, through the medium 
of the secondary schools, stultifying pressures upon the primary school' expe- 
rience which substantially weaicen or even remove the relevance which a six- 
to eight-year education programme could have for rural life in developing 
societies. This argument, then, challenges a major premise of educational 
policy in most societies: that primary education in the form that it exists 
at present, is needed for its own sake. 

In various ways, these orlticisma of primary education ore not new. 
Indeed, even going back several decades, it is possible to find ejdiortations 
in education reports to the effect that curriculum change roust be made a 



(l) Unesco, Educational development ; world and regional statistical trends 
and projections until 19Q^# a background paper prepared for the World 
Population Conference, Bucharest, 197^. 
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priority Uirougtiout U)u cloveLoplng worMtCi) Whut in now, huwuvttr, la tho 
rrrnneworR of ru)alyalfl within whloh Uioae JudgaAuntu aro now tx^lng muda. In 
part, tho dcproaalng reouita of Atte«pta to innovate within oduoatloned 
ourrloula, toguthor with a wider oonbolouoneas of tho oomplexlty of and intor- 
connexion botwoen apooiflo aeotoral phenocoena and relatlonahlpa of exohonge, 
ownership And production in the ooolety a whole have thrown urophaaio upon 
poaolble oauaal relationahipa between tho exiatenoe of large incowe differen- 
tlala and unaooiated euployment practices un the one hand, and problena in 
the education sector on the other. For the first time, an understanding of 
some recurring educational problems is being sought from an analysis of the 
wider frajnowork of society in general, and of tho labour market in particular. 

'Iheoreticeil frameworks have been developed which are capable of ex- 
plaining the generally depressed results of attempts at educational innovation 
within the formal system. ITiese variously stress the negative effects of the 
Income structure, of employment and hiring practices, of the examination 
structure and achievement tests as being crucial pressure points which deter- 
mine the nature of the schooling process and which are sufficient to protect 
that process unless all are affected together. Others stress not merely these 
phenomena as being the most Important determinants of rigidities within the 
school system, but also the whole social context of development, consumerism 
and labelling, both in the world of products and of people. Advocates of 
the latter tend to argue for fundamental societal change, including do- schooling. 
Ihough neither group is homogeneous, those advocating the fonner stress the 
imF:)rtance of co-ordinating social and educational reform at various levels 
if relevance and Justice are to be achieved in the education system. (2) 

Ihough th^eories do seem now to be close at hand, there Is still a 
conspicuous lack of evidence as to which are the fundamental variables. 
Answers to the questions as to whether we should de-school, break the links 
between education and earnings, scrap examinations, transform the curriculum. 



(1) See, for example, U.K. Colonial Office, Memorandum on the education of 
African coamunitles , London, 1935* 

(2) For a summary of the main arguments and a bibliography of sources, see 
R.P. Dore et al . Qualification and selection in educational systems : a 
programme of research, IDS, Sussex, 1975 (Discussion Papers Nos. 70 and 71). 

1) 
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uhmiilo tixltitlntf hiring ctandardti^ or uut up dual ayatams m)d aitomatlvti 
protfrottttlon routust «opttrtttoly or In aome oombinutlon, a till depend largely 
upon A mlxturo of Ideology and gut-feelJng - albeit tempered with a fair 
naoaaure of relevant experlenoe. 

in, BA3I0 EDUCATION AND THE SEARCH FOR ALTERNATIVES 

Parallel with thla Bearoh for explanations and for the neceoBary ixnd 
sufficient condlttona for educational rofortn, there haa developed a willing- 
ness on tho part of oomo governments and aid a^ "^^olea to spend a greater 
proportion of their budgets upon educational programmes developed outside the 
context of the school -university oyatem, and upon age -groups who would 
norrjally be excluded fro« these Institutions. Quite apart from the widespread 
international Interest and emphasis placed upon the need for a greater use of 
traditional ncn* formal education programmes, including youth services, agri- 
cultural extension, co-operatives, vocational agricultural training and 
settlement schemes, national * awareness* programmes using the mass media, 
and a range of others, a great deal of emphasis is currently being placed 
upon a concept which has come to be known as 'basic education* (B.E. )• 
Though definitions vary, progrannes collected under this heading would in 
various waiys seek to teach primarily rural children and youth the basic 
knowledge considered to be relevant to their everyday lives, encompassing 
literacy and numeracy, knowledge required for running a household and 
bringing up a family, including health, nutrition and sanitation, and some 
functional skills. Iliis is close to Unesco's * fundamental education' concept, 
and is now termed by Coombs the •minimum essential learning needs' for iniral 
children and youth. (1) 

It is envisaged that these minimum learning needs would vary according 
to conditions in different countries, and even between regions within one 
country. No one institution could serve all B.E. needs but it is argued that 
it is clear that they cannot, at any rate, be served by a simple expansion of 
the existing system. New institutions and educational programmes would need 
to be developed to provide a minimum relevant educational packfige to prepare 
rural children and youth for life in terms of playing defined economic and 
social roles. (2 ) 



(1) See P.H. Coombs, R,C, Prosser and M. Ahmed, New paths to learning for 
rural children and youth . International Council for Educational Development, 
1973. 

(2) Coombs, ibid., pp. 13-17. 

ERiC 10 
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Thn oonwiontu mid <uuiiy«iUt tlmt fullgw r«Uttt to Uio nutlon wf lUK. 
tloflntjtl ttbuv^n 'Iliough thl.» doflnltlun hi ntlll too bruml to of muoh ua« 
upamtLonftiiy, hertt wo ahnii b*? moro aorv^amMd wlUi gorutrnl prinolpioo thnn 
with a di&ouualon of Q.K. an It rulat^a to apooiriQ and purtloular progrunvnoci. 
Tho moot Important foaturea Umt would ohftraoterlo« our nutlon of B. K. om\ 
bu auninArl;:ed To I Iowa: B.fc;. prograinrDOii would bo shorter, mid more oloaoly 
related to looul liftt and oondltlono than ic traditional primary uducatlou; 
they would bo established In parallel with prlm/iry education, find be available 
to children who do not have acceaa to the latter, they would not, in general, 
function aa a preparation for entrance to socondaxv achool. We highlight 
quite deliberately the problem of creating dual ayotemo of education, alnc»i 
this significant prescription appears to bo iraplioit In muoh of the recent 
literature on B.E.(l) Similarly, we exclude from the main focus of our 
attention the range of other non-forroal and B.E, progranmea that are, or could 
be, offered to older youth and adults in the r\iral areas of developing countries. 
'Oiough the latter progromraea have obvious additional importance to a discussion 
of problems of rural education and employment, their treatment would require 
more space than is possible in this paper* 

Recommendations for a new emphasis in rural education have arisen not 
only from what is seen as a crisis within education itself, but also from a 
more general awareness of the intractability of the unemployment problem within 
the context of policies that have been conventionally pursued. 

Over the last decade the growth of modem sectors in developing 
countries typically has not absorbed more than a fraction of the available 
labour. TTie problem of unomployraont has become more obvious particularly 
among: 

" young , due to their becoming a growing proportion of the total 

employable population. According to some estimates, the 15-25 age- 
group will almost double between I968 and 19^3; 

- the urban population. Several studies have concluded that due to 
numerous factors (including, inter alia, the pattern of growth and 
education) the rates of expansion of urban and rural populations 
were very different in the past deccuie and are likely to remain so. 
Growth estimates are often in excess of ^-5 per cent per annum in 
urban areas as against less than 2 per cent in rural areas; 



(1) It should be noted that much of the analysis that follows would apply 

equally to B.E. programmes established Ir* r^-rollel with secondary education. 

ERJC n 



* tht^ t?Uujfti«ia» i^hutif* nu«t«r hna t>«?«n wxpmidlnH; nt n vt^ry hlijh rnln. 
Ituf d^mnnil for eUuoAtton hAO prlmnrily kwnn stlmuintdtl by tht* 
^xp^oUtlontt of ;)tuUenttt luid prtr^jntfl of ^inmlrig mur« Inoumo througti 
futurg «mploym*tnt In th»i fli<Ki«i'n tmotor. 1» tiut? for nil Uvei« 

of t?duorttion UiuuKh it la wont dfivalopi>d for luvitU of poat-prlmnry 
;ichvH)ltng, 

Whllnt rocogDlnlng Uvj foroQ of thia gluvimy plcturo, fow upooittlifttti 
lit 111 boiluve that a further oxponnlon of aohool and univc^rolty onrolmonta, 
by Itaolf, ouuld do mioh to inoroaoo the number of formal aoctor Job oppor- 
tunitloB. It la widoly hop^d, hovovor, that a change in the atruoture and 
contont of education which a now approach to B,E. may be able to provide 
oould allow and promote a more effective utilisation of labour in traditional 
agriculture and in rural and urban informal aectora.(l) This argument will 
be exajBined in raoro detail in later eectiona of thia paper. 

Secondly, aa part of a welfare-orientated focua for educational 
expenditures, it ia hoped that a concentration on B.E. will allow greater 
equity in the proviaion of educational facilitiea and opportunities than 
haa been poosible within the traditional formal educational ayatem. A review 
of some possible argumenta relating to equity is now appropriate, aince the 
iasues involved are more complex than they night seem at firat: 

The main thrust of the equity argument centres upon the need to 
alter the overall allocation of educational resourcea in favour of the least 
privileged socio-economic groups in society. Thou|^ social rates of return, 
to the extent that these can be rigorously estimated, seem to be higher for 
primary than poat-primaxTr schooling, private rates of return reveal, in most 
cases, the opposite pattern. In these cases there is little Justification 
for continued and increased subsidised access to secondary schools before 
UFK has been achieved. The resource constraint prevents the latter in 
many countries, hence B. E. is advocated as a cheaper and feasible alternative. 

- Seeing B.E. merely as a partial substitute for primary education 
for those groups presently excluded from the latter would, given the privi- 
leged access to higher levels of education which the primary system allows, 

(1) One of the earlier and most convincing empirical studies was done by 

A. Callaway on Nigeria. See: A. Callaway, "Mlgeria's indigenous education: 
the apprentice system", in ODU; Journal of African Studies (institute of 
African Studies, University of Ife), Oxford University Press, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, July 196^^. 
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merely institutionalise present inequalities. It is difficult to see how an 
argument based upon equity could support the entrenchment of a dual system 
which would confirm the present socio-economic status of those groups with 
access to B.E., as opposed to the formal education system. In this regard 
the thinking of some advocates appears less than rigorous. Fundamental 
doubts can also be raised about the practicality of such a system, as will 
become clear ]**ter. 

If one is really to affect the present regional, economic, and 
olass privileges endemic in existing educational systems by the implementation 
of an alternative approach, one ought to take account not only of equality of 
access to the system, but also equality of social and economic opportunities 
arising after leaving it. "nils in principle raises the need to consider 
equalising work and income opportunities between regions, and putting more 
resources into the presently remote and deprived areas than into those that 
are at present relatively rich, Uiis would imply a radical change in the 
present distribution of educational facilities, and is a prescription 
opposite to that suggested by some proponents of B.E.: that of a combination 
of primary schooling for the richer urban and rural areas, and the provision 
of B.E. facilities elsewhere. 

In spite of the objections, on the grounds of principle or of practi- 
cality, that can be raised to the implicit theoretical framework within 
which arguments for basic education have been popularly advanced, there has 
arisen a feeling that progress need not await the results of more research 
on the problems of the formal educational system. It is clear that it is not 
achieving, particularly in the primary sector, what had earlier been hoped. 
Thus something else, an alternative which is, if possible cheaper, should be 
tried. Evidence for this desire for action can be seen from em inspection 
of the future lending programme of the World Bank: that institution intends 
to increase the proportion of its total lending for primary and basic edu- 
cation from the 5 per cent achieved between 19^3 1971 to 27 per cent 
between 197^ and 1978 (thou£^ it does stress the need for continued research 
if these funds are to be used effectively ). (l ) 



(1) Education Sector Working Paper, World Bank, 197^, pp. 51-5^. 
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In the light of this new emphasis, of the search for alternatives, 
emd of the willingness to coamlt substantial monies to experiments In B.E., 
It may be useful to draw together the conclusions of some empirical research 
we consider to be relevant to the attempt to develop new approaches to 
education. Through the Insists that this work provides, we attempt to 
suggest what are the primary conditions which new approaches must satisfy 
if they are to be successful. In particular, it will be argued that the 
homage paid to B.E. in recent literature runs the risk of making the same 
mistakes and of containing the same false hopes as happened with the rapid 
expansion of primary education a decade or more ago. 
IV. PRIMARY EDUGATIW AND EMPLOYMENT - 30m EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

There is an important distinction to meike between the separate effects 
of the form and content of schooling. With regard to the primary span of 
education, there is some evidence to suggest that a disciplined envircranent, 
an introduction to books, at least making steps towards developing comraunl- 
oatlon skills, and an Introduction to life more typical of the modem sector, 
which are given in some meausure by primaiv schools - independently of the 
amount of agricultural knowledge possessed - do have the effect of making 
farmers more receptive to aodemlsatlon. But the evidence also suggests 
that a aimilarly strong contribution can be made in this regard by the mass 
media and the extension services. (l) One should therefore be wary of begging 
Important questions relating to the costs and possible negative effects of 
the form of primary schooling before concluding too much from these results. 

Most studies, however, proxy the effects of both the fo":^ and the 
content by correlating years of schooling with output at various levels of 
sophistication, and in general, only weak relationships between years of 
primary schooling and levels of agricultural productivity emerge, Heijnen, 
for example, in his study of peasant farming in Mwanza District, Tanzania, 
found that even the experienoe of complete primary schooling axmgst farmers 
seemsd to have little positive effaot upon their Productivity. (2 ) There 



(1) See Bruce R. Harker, ''The contribution of schooling to agricultural 
modernization : an empirical analysis", in P. Poster and J. Sheffield 
(eds. ), World Yeaupbook of Eduoatiari, 197^, Bvan Brothers, London, 1973. 

(2) J.D. Heljnen, Development and education In the Mwanza District, Tanzania, 
a case study of migration and peasant farming, Amsterdam, Centre for the 
Study of Education in Changing Sooieties, Amsterdam and University of 
Utrecht, I968. 
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appears to be evidence from India, using data at a high degree of aggregation 
that levels of agricultural output at the state and district levels are 
positively correlated with the educational level of the labour force. (1) 
But it is difficult at this level of aggregation to correct for co-linearitieB, 
and it is perhaps significant that data analysed at the household level as 
part of tlie same study revealed no significant relationships. Similarly, 
studies reported by Watts from Uganda and Kenya reveal conflicting results: 
whilst progressive famaers in Qnbu District, Kenya, had a very wide range 
of educational backgrounds, in Uganda there appeared to be a positive cor- 
relation between years of schooling, income and other factors relating to 
the propensity to use progressive farming methods. (2) 

The evidence from these and other studies, therefore, is mixed. On 
the one hand, it cannot yet be claimed that primary schooling generally con- 
tributes significantly to rural productivity. On the other hand, the results 
from most studies would be consistent with the hypothesis that many variables 
can affect agricultural output: each could provide a constraint on development, 
but the removal of one bottleneck without ensuring that others are relieved 
will not necessarily result in an increase in production. It may be the case 
that the more interesting question is whether or not primary schooling con- 
tributes to agricultural productivity and *under what conditions can it do so*. 
In a study of five areas of Brazil, for example, Patrick and Kehrberg(3) show 
that in this case thoxagh the links between schooling and value added in agri- 
culture were weak (and negative in most cases) a positive association was 
discernible in those areas where more modem agricultural technologies were 
being used. This distinction may be worthy of further empirical research. 



(1) D.P. Chaudri, "Rureil education and agricultural development - some 
empiric'fil results from Indian agriculture", in World Yearbook of 
Education, 197^ , op .cit . 

(2) E. Ronald Watts, ""The educational needs of farmers in developing countries 
ibid . 

(3) George P. Patrick and Earl W. Kehrberg, "Costs and returns of education in 
five aigricultural areas in Eastern Brazil", in American Journal of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Vol. 55# No. 2, May 1973. 
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However, two further poiuta should be made. Firstly, even in cases 
where a positive association is reveetled, great care should be taken before 
imputing the notion of casuality. Ihe results in most cases would still 
be consistent with the view that the farmers bom into a rich family were 
more likely to be sent to school and to be given a larger resource base 
when they began to farm than those with poor parents. Schooling, then, may 
be more a result of earlier high levels of productivity than a cause of 
present levels. Secondly, and more importantly, the implications for policy 
of this kind of research may in any case be trivial. In the content of 
current debates, it is less important to know what are the effects of pri- 
mary schooling on productivity than to know how the effects compare with 
those of adt^mative types of organised learning systems, including literacy 
programmes, extension, non-formal and basic education approaches. We believe 
that much could be gedned by shifting the focus of research to a more com- 
parative approach. 

Though its effects upon rural output remain uncertain, it is clear 
that primary sohooling does much to raise aspirations. In a detailed study 
of the importance of primary education to the connunities in Mwanza '^'r^fr: :,.riQt, 
Tanzania, which included interviews with a small sub-se aple of parents -»f 
primary school children in that area, Dubbledam concludes that it. is the 
tremendous contrast between the richness of urban life, and the material 
and cultural limitations of rural life that provides the main motivation 
for parents in sending their children to primary school. (l) For the pupils, 
aspirations existing even before they went tc school were strengthened 
throughout sohool years by learning a new way of life, turning the youths 
away from the rural economy. Thou^ there were differences between urban 
and rural families, in general, school was considered by parents to be an 
investment that would eventually yield some profit. This for the most part 
implied a wish for their children to go to town where the best profits lay. 
Primary school, moreover, was viewed only as the means whereby to secure 
entraince to seoondary school which gave access to urban employment oppor- 
tunities. There was evidence, however, of a real ambivalence in parents' 



(l) L.P.B. EUbbledam, The primary school and the ooncnunity in Mwanza District, 
Tanzania, Centre for the Study of Education in Changing Societies, The 
Hague, Netherlands, 1970, see particularly pp. 148-152. 
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attitudes here: on the one hand, parents wanted a purely academic curriculum 
to maximise the chances of their children's selection to secondary school. 
In the event of non-selection, however, parents would have preferred the 
inclusion of some practical knowledge about faming or a trade, thereby 
making it less likely that the youth would have to return to subsistence 
farming. 

Similar results have been obtained from attitudinal surveys among 
primary school children in Kenya. Though Anderson(l) found economic reasons 
to be more prevalent to the motives of expatriate children for attending 
school than in those of Africans, Kof f • s work among Standard 7 pupils in 
Kenya(2) shows that the fact that education can provide access to a Job is 
of primary importance to the children in undertadcing education. T^iere is 
additional evidence from New Gfuinea(3) and from Ceylon(4) which shows the 
dominance of economic motives in explaining the educational participation 
of primary school students. 

It is also fairly well docximented that the influence of primary 
education aggravates the unemployment problem by transforming a condition 
of under- utilisation of labour in the rural areas to one of open tinemployment 
in the towns. Studies of rural-urban migrants confirm that income expecta- 
tions dominate the motives for migration, and that it is the better educated 
rural people who migrate most frequently. Some would argue that this moti- 
vation is not increased by education, but is merely the result of a realistic 
appraisal of their own chances in finding a Job on the part of poteiitial 
migrants and of aspirations existing before education was undertaken. Ihough 
this is clearly correct when considering people with some secondary as opposed 
to primary education, it is not oleair that Job opportunities in the urban or 
peri-urban areas are enhanced by possessing more rather than fewer years of 



(1) C.A. Anderson et al . Students, teachers and oppoirtunity perceptions in 
Kenya, I96I-68 , U.S. Department of Health and Welfare, 1970. 

(2) D. Koff, "Education and employment, perspectives of Kenya primary schools", 
in J.R. Sheffield (ed. ), Education^ employment and rural development. 

East African Publishing House, Nairobi, I966. 

(3) J.D. Conroy, "The private demand for education in New Guinea : consumption 
or invectment", in Economic reoord> December 1970. 

(4) J.E. Jayasuriya, "Some studies of early school leaving in Ceylon", in 
Ceylon Journal of Historical and Social Studies, Vol. 3# No. 1, 1960. 
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primary education. In a saaple survey undei'taken in three peri -urban areas 
of Botswana^ for example, in which over 90 per cent of the surveyed popu- 
lation wei'e rural -urban migrants, it was found that the amount of education 
possesasd by these misrants was on ,-verage significantly greater than the 
education possessed by the nationivl p<.!pulatic«i. (l ) Migrancy was signifi- 
cantly bJ.dsed towards groups with hi^er levels of primary education. Pur- 
thennora, chough there was found to be no identifiable relationship between 
the number of years of primary schooling possessed and the frequency of wage 
or self-employment, there was nevertheless a relationship between years of 
schooling and the frequency with which migrants souf^t paid employment, 
"nius, though education seemed to influence the number of people who wanted 
to work, differences in the number of yeara spent in primary school seemed 
not to be an important determinant of whether or not people found it. 

'^.Ince so few primary school students can succeed in obtaining a place 
in secondary school and since it is this institution rather than the primary 
school itself which now allows progression to formal sector employment,, the 
pressures upon secondary entrance are very intense. ITiis distorts the con- 
tent of education, particularly in the last years of primary school. TSie 
possibilities of relating the subject matter to local ooramunities or to 
examples within reach of the pupil's own experience are swamped by the 
perceived need to pass examinations. King(2) shows how student pressures 
prevent subjects which are not to be examined from being taught effectively: 
the students Icnow that to pass the examination, they have to absorb facts, 
and they prefer the teaching methods and books that can give them these 
facts quickly and directly - at the cost of achieving any real understanding 
of basic scientific and societal relationships. Additional evidence for 
and analysis of the srays in which these pressures work is given by Dore.(3) 

Tliere is then a fairly strong body of evidence which shows that the 
popular demand for i.Mreased primfliry schooling is as strong as it is because 
it represents the one way In which poor rural people, through the medium of 



(1) A social and econonio survey in three peri-urban areas in Botswana, 
C.S.O,, Ministry of Finance and Development Planning, Gaborone, 197^. 

(2) K. King, Primary schools in Kenya ; some critical constraints on their 
effectiveness, I.D.3., Nairobi (Discussion Paper No> 130). 

(3) R. Dore, Pre-Vocational studies ; a comment on recent developments in 
Ceylone3e~eduoaticai , I>D.3., Sussex, 1973 (Discussion Paper No, 13). 
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the seoondary school, can gain access to the formal employment sector of the 
economy. And it is clear they will resist pressures for changing the system 
in a way which would not continue to serve these purposes. In spite of long 
and significaint efforts to introduce relevance into primary school curricula, 
this has not been successful nor popularly supported, since it represents a 
digression from the main function of the school as it is perceived by the 
consumers. In one important sense, the more the curriculum is oriented 
towards rural life and work, the less likely it is that children studying 
it will achieve their aims of secondary school entrance. It is this im- 
poirtant fact - that people will only use educational institutions and undergo 
educational programaes when it suits their own basic objectives and purposes - 
that we seek to identify and to emphasise. Even within the context of tradi- 
tionfiil primary schooling there is evidence that people do not wish to parti- 
cipate in it when it is shown not to be helpful in furthering their long-term 
social and economic aims.(l) It is precisely because the aims of planners 
and administrators, in wanting to innovate within the context of the existing 
primary school '.ystem, have been different from the aims of the parents and 
children who use the schools (and different also from the purposes that the 
school successfully serves) that such attempts in the past have generally 
failed. The relationship between primary schooling and levels of rural 
productivity remjiins ambiguous, but it is clear that in many areas the 
absence of other inputs is a more crucial constraint. Where this is so, 
it becomes entirely rational for the users of the school to exploit it for 
that which it can do - namely to provide, even thoufi^ for a minority, access 
to formal Job opportunities. Even if the methods for achieving these aims were 
not entirely conflicting, as some authors appear to believe(2), it seems that 
the preferred aim would exert the dominant pressure, which would be reflected 
as the primary focus for what was taught, and how it was taught within the schools. 
V. BASIC EDUCATION - THE LESSONS OP EXPERIENCE 

The basic questicms whioh emerge, then, with regard to meeting 
criticisas of the foraad educationed system discussed above, are firstly, 
whether non-formal and in particular B.E. programmes provide a way of 

(1) See particularly K. King, "Development and education in the Narok District 
of Kenya", in African Affairs, Vol. 17, No. 285# 1972. 

(2 ) See, for example, Philip Poster and James Sheffield, "General Introduction", 
World Yearbook of Education, 197^, op.oit * 
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decreasing the inequalities inherent in historical patterns of educational 
expenditures, and seccmdly, whether they pi7ovide a vehicle whereby the 
content of the learning process and its associated social and economic 
effects is not heavily influenced or distorted by uxiiversal aspirations for, 
and the formalised requirements of, modem sector employment. We ask these 
questions in the context of the actual situation of acute privilege and 
inequalities in most developing societies, rather than in the oontext of 
an ideal world in which the strCHig institutional links between the formal 
education sector and the labour mjirket, as discussed above, have already 
been br'^ken down. It is for this contingent reason tJiat we consider that 
ajrguments concerning the employment creation aspects of education, and 
arguments concerning the removing of inequalities, are inextricably linked. 

In practico, an enormous diversity of non-formal educational prograxncies 
have been implemented throughout the developing world over many decades. Ihe 
objectives and characteristics of these prograauBes have differed so widely 
that it is almost imposfi'ible to derive typologies for the purposes of gene- 
ralisation. It is possible to distinguish some schemes which are more 
specifically related to aims of employment creation, or more usually of a 
more effective utilisation of labour, than are others. But it could be 
argued that these alms are contained, explicitly or iiiiplicitly in all such 
schemes. Even from the point of view of programme content, an accurate 
representation of different approaches would be one of a continuum - from 
prograjBBes with a narrow vocational skill orientation to those which primarily 
aim to achieve basic literacy and numeracy. Within the continuum it becomes 
Impossible to characterise programmes as belonging exclusively to one or 
the other group. 

However, analysis has been considerably assisted in the recent pr.st 
by the wider availability of evaluations of a large number of non-fonnal 
education projects. (l) On the basis of these evaluations it does appear 
possible and useful to make some broad, though tentative, remarks concerning 
the efforts of such programmes on people's welfare and productivity in rural 
areas. 



(1) Easily the most useful of these and on which we have drawn heavily is 
M. Ahmed and P.H. Coombs (eds. ), Education for rural development ; case 
studies for planners, Praeger Publishing, New York, 1975* 
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Though in the context of a paper such as this a presentation of all 
the relevant evidence is not possible, it dees now appear to be clear that 
many educational prograaunes organised outside the fonnal school system have 
affected people* s behaviour to their aidvantage. The evidence from agri- 
cultural extension efforts in many different countries is that rural produc- 
tivity can be increased by using extension methods provided the supply of 
oTiier resources (credit, fertilizers^ irrigation, eto, ) is not acting as 
the crucial constraint. Good progresM has also been made recently in 
training managers and owners of small businesses, using extension methods(l), 
V significant positive effects upo.i their productivity. Similarly adult 
eduoation campaigns using the mass media and with a fairly small amount of 
student contact time have been shown in some circumstances to be capable of 
significantly affecting the behaviour' and awareness of rural people. (2) At 
a different organisational level, thf? structured training which takes place 
by a mixture of non-formal and inforaal on-the-job methods for trades in 
rured and peri-urban areas using technr'^ogy chara iterised by a very small 
degree of capitalisation is important to note. Uiis indeed may have been, 
historically, the major way in which non-formal education has affected the 
welfare and productivity of rural people throughout the developing world. (3) 

Many countries have also established vocatior^J. training centres 
providing basic training in low-level artisan and other skills diagnosed 
as being needed in the rural areas. Tills, however, is one area urtiere a 



(1) See particularly M. Harper, "An approach to the training of extension 
workers", in World development. Vol. 3# Nos. 2 & 3# February-March 197 5# 
who reports on an interesting and successful experiment in Kenya in 
which secondary school leavers were trained as extension agents and 
advisors for small-scale businessmen in the rural areas. For an analysis 
of Indian ejq>erienoe in this area, see J.C. de Wilde, "India : non-fomal 
eduoation in the development of small enterprise", in M. Ahmed axKl 

P.H. Coombs (eds. ), Eduoation for rural development ; case studies for 
planners, op.oit . 

(2) In Tanzuiia, for example, the recent health campaign resulted in some 
700,000 latrines being built in villages. See B.L. Hall and A. Zikompandi, 
Evaluation of Mtu Nu Afya Campaign, Institute of Ad\xlt Eduoation, Dar es 
Salaan, 1974. 

(3) See the infiiightfUl discussions of traditional training methods given by 
K. King, The African artisan. Centre for African Studies, University of 
Edinburgh, March 1975 and A. Callaway, Nigerian enterprise and the 
employment of youth, Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research, 
University of Ibadan, March 1973» ^ -i 
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dlstinctioti between fonnal and non-formal education is weak - often the only 
difference between these institutions and formal vocational training insti- 
tutes is that they have a lower unit cost. Often the students from both 
take the same government treule -tests and in many cases use their training 
as a means of obtaining a skilled or 5emi-skilled Job in the modem sector 
(vide: the Botswana Brigades, the Kenya Village Polytechnics, the Thailand 
Mobile Trade Training Schools). Ihe distinctive feature about these approaches 
to rural education is the 'training technology* used. But in spite of the 
minimal capited provision, the mixture of training with productive work, the 
ideological education content and the explicitly rureLL focus of the training 
prograinnes, there has often been a disappointingly small effect upon the 
urban orientation of students who qualify, (l) Though it mifijit be argued 
that this is primarily caused by the quaJlfications gained by trade- testing, 
in fact, in the Botswana case, with or without a certificate, employers 
preferred to take on a youth with experience in construction brigades than 
a primary school leaver: the brigade experience itself became an accredi- 
tation in its own ri^^t and became thus a part of tlie formal Job-certifioation 
system. (2) In this connexion, it is an intriguing irony that the success of 
the brigade movement has often been Judged in tens of the number of brigade 
graduates who have succeeded in flndixig Jobs in the modem sector. 

It is precisely this kind of pressure that thoroughgoing attempts 
at B.E. will find it most difficult to withstand. Even though the curri- 
culum may be very different from that of the primary schools, thoufi^i there 
may be no certification of graduates, though the costs may be lower and 
facilities less extant than in the primary school system, it will be diffioixlt 
to resist the pressures on such a system to serve the same purpose as the 
primGiry schools. 

Lessons along these lines from coxintries in which such programmes 
have been run are now beginning to emerge. In Afgjianistan, for example, 
the so-called 'village schools* are intended to provide basic education for 
up to three years. Uxey are established, using local efforts, and gradually 
build up to a three-year student population. But once they have children 

(1) See particularly P. Van Pensburg, Report from Swaneng Hill, Uppsala, 1974 
and Report on the brigade system ln~Botswana, SIDA, 1974 » 

(2) These remarks are made on the basis of interviews by one of the present 
authors with personnel officers of the main construction companies in 
Botswana in 1972* 
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who begin to graduate from Grade 3# they are generally transformed into 
traditional primary schools. Guatemala is planning to introduce the • module 
systen* on a pilot basis in the Altiplano - a system of education which is 
intended to co-exist with traditioneil primary schooling. Nepal has already 
changed the structure of its school system by reducing the length of its 
primary schooling from 5 yeatrs to 3 years. The experiment, however, is 
not yet old enou^ for lessons to be drawn. There is, however, the case 
of Upper Volta, on which it would be useful to focus attention. Its Rural 
Education Centres nave been established since the late fifties and the 
project has received interest in its exonplifying - on paper at least - a 
project with features that some advocates of B.B. would wish to see repli- 
cated elsewhere. fl ) 

The project, established in 1959, essentially envisaged a dual system 
of education, whereby primary schools should be given the principeil role of 
providing education for those few who would go on to secondary school, and 
ultimately fonn the nation's elite, whilst everyone else would be given 
three years of agricultural vocational training oooibined with basic literacy 
and numeracy training for effective worlc in agriculture, and for a literate 
adult life. The latter broadly-based, vocationally orientated education 
prograawe was to begin for children aged 14 or 15/ in order to allow greater 
receptivity and motivation amongst the students, and in order to begin at 
an age when students were closer to embarking upon their productive lives, 
than if the age-group were the same as that for prim2u:7 school. The 
expansion of primary education was to be halted and most additional resources 
for education after 1970 were to be used for the extension of the rural 
education system, since it seemed clear that the formal sector of the economy 
could be serviced by a comparatively small formal school system. Thou^ 
there has been a significant expansion of rural education centres (RECs) to 
encompass a total enrolment of 24,000 in 1973, this is, however, only about 
one-sixth of what waus planned. On the other hand, the primary school system 
has continued to expand steadily and to get the lion's share of the educa- 
tional budget. 



(1) An excellent report on an evaluaticHi of the scheme is given by I.E.D.E.S. 
(University of Paris) and S. Qrabe, "Upper Volta : A rural alternative to 
^ primary schools". In M. Ahmed and P.H. Coombs (eds. ), Education for rural 

cni/^ development ; case studies for planners, op.oit . 
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In order to understand the reasons for the difficulties encountered in 

expanding the RECs, it is worth teiking note of a crucial paragraph in the 

evaluation report: 

*Vhat really happened was, of course, very different from 
intention. The number of new RECs remained well below the 
number planned and became almost frozen after I968, while 
primary schools continued to be expanded in the cities and 
towns at a steady pace, although it was an accepted fact 
that the blessings of the primary school could be extended 
to only a small fraction of the children. Indeed, it re- 
mained a highly- selective institution, ruthlessly pruning 
the number of participants, granting a small proportion the 
privilege of completing the six-year course, and opening up 
for thftm the prospects of further educational opportunities 
and the rewazxla of white-collar occupations. A student in 
the REC, on the other hand, irrespective of his talents and 
ambitions, had little chance of transferring to the formal 
system and claiming a stake in the perquisites associated 
with it. Moreover, the procl«d.med objectives of the REC, 
in most oases, were not fully achieved. Parents of rural 
youths and the youths themselves, of course, clearly saw 
what was happening and regarded the REC, at best, as a 
temporaxy expedient that should be replaced by the real 
thing, the primary school, and at worst, a symbol of dis- 
crimination against the rural people. In fact, as the 
lEDES investigation has revealed, parents continued to hope 
that the REC would be converted to a regular primary school 
and tried to send primary school age children to the REC. 
But when after a three-year cycle the REC was not converted 
into a prtmax^r school, the villagers' hopes were shattered 
and new REC recruitment efforts faced increasing resistance 
from the villagers. "(l ) 

On techniced grounds the REC programme has been reasonably effective. 
Basic literacy and numeracy were acquired by a sizeable number of REC students 
though obviously not as effectively as in the primary schools where the course 
lasted twice as long. In addition, basic agricultural skills were acquired 
which almost certainly improved the students* future effectiveness in their 
villages. Nevertheless, in a large number of cases it appears that the 
skills learnt could not be effectively used since villagers were typically 
not rich enough to afford the equipment, tools and fer*tilizers that would 
have been needed for the introduction and application of the new technique. 



(1) lEDES and S. Orabe, *^Jpper Volta : a rural alternative to primary schools", 
^ in M. Ahmed and P.H. Coombs (ads. ), Education for rural development : case 

studies for planners , op.cit ., p. 35^. 24 
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It appears that a lack of Imowledge was not the only constraint upon levels 
of rural productivity and the effectiveness of the education prograame was, 
therefore, heavily circumscribed by these other factors. In circumstances 
where the REC programme remained incapable of contributing as much as had 
been hoped to improving the lives of farmers and rural residents, and failed 
also to open the door to the modem sector of the economy (as was seen to 
happen for at least a segment of those staying in the formal school system 
for long enough), it is perhaps not surprising that the programme has now 
begun to collapse. The dual system of education came to stand as a symbol 
of discrimination, and failed to win the acceptanoe, confidence and support 
of rural people. 

A number of lessons can be drawn from this experience, and from the 
esurlier analysis contained in this paper: 

(1) Criticisms of the present system of primary education that stress 
its small contribution to levels of rural productivity and welfare in oom- 
parison with what might reasonably be expected from six to eight years of 
full-time education, appear soundly based. But In spite of these disappointing 
results, powerful political and socied forces can be expected to oontinue to 
reinforce the goal of UPE in the context of the existing status quo. This, 
since the reasons for whloh wider access to primary schooling are so strongly 
demanded, are different, and arise from the perceived opportunities for 
economic and sooial mobility that primary educaticm provides. 

(2) In our discussion of rural education we have concentrated our 
attention upon the primary system, and upon its currently conceived alter- 
native - basic eduoation. The reasons for this focus are that primary 
education is at present the single most important vehicle for bringing 
education to rural populations, whilst B.E. is seen by many as being its 
more effective alternative, both on grounds of eqixity and of its potential 
social and econo«io benefits. It is olear that in general non-formal 
education programmes oan provide a means of reducing inequalities Inherent 
in earlier patterns of educational investment, and that they have important 
politioal, social and econoailc roles in affecting the pattern of people's 
behaviour and levels of oonsciousnesa. More researoh is needed conoeming 
their wider applicability in poor countries as vehloles for change both 
within different politioal oontexts and as substitutes and oomplements to 
traditional educational aystema. Having said this, however, it should now 

Q be clear that the implioit framework of analysis within which recent 
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dlsoussions of B,E. have emerged Is unsatlcfaotory, and contains Important 
oonoeptual and practioal problems. In partioular, it appears that the 
establishment of dual systems of primary and basic education would tend 
to institutionalise present inequalities, would be unlikely to be acceptable 
to rural populations in the mediuua- to long-term, and would be unlikely to 
have significant effects upon rursLL productivity and welfare. If these 
aims were to be achieved, experience would suggest, at minimum, the need 
for a single unified system of 5.S., through which all children would pass. 

(3) In designing new educational progranaes the cz*ucial question 
will be whether the aims and objectives of the planners and educators are 
the seuse as those of the recipients of the proposed programmes. Even if 
the aims are the same, or overlap to some degree, the question then becomes 
one of the extent to which people are prepared to peurticipate in order to 
achieve these aims. The matching of these different perspectives will be 
a major determinant of the success or failure of most non-fomal education 
schemes. But it becomes particularly important (and difficult) in cases 
where such schemes require full-time participation by students over a 
period of several years. It will, therefore, be a particuleirly important 
consideration in designing B.E. programmes. 

It is not cleeur that the significance of these lessons has been 
recognised in recent discussions of basic education. Unless their impli- 
cations are properly considered, there appears to be a strcMig likelihood 
of significant educatlonfil investments being made in new and different 
schemes and areas, but which fall to measure up to expectations in the 
same waiy, and for the same reasons, as has happened in the past. 
VI. POLICY IMPLICATICNf 

The preceding analysis points to the need to take account of indi- 
vidual motivations when designing alternative educational strategies. 
Existing links between the schools and formal sector employment are so 
powerful in most poor cour. ries that they can undermine attempts at educa- 
tional innovation that are 5entlally partial, and that leave the existing 
school -university system un ^ohed. In a narrow, economic sense, this 
implies that the power of private rates of return should not be overlooked 
as a possible obstacle to projects conceived on the basis of social discount 
analysis. Bie diagnosis of the constraints on educational reform in parti - 
culflu* situations thus becomes an Important aspect of the planning process. 
O Ihoutfi we remain clear that general lessons can be learned from international 
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experience, it seems equal?.^ true that the search for a panacea, whether 
fashionably called 'basic education', or othemise, is misguided. The 
crucial variables - wage differentials, techniques of production, the size 
of the formal sector and its rate of growth, the growth of rural and urban 
populations, the size of the labour surplus, employment and technological 
conditions in agriculture and others - vary widely from country to country. 
These differences can be expected to have different implications for attempts 
at educational innovation. One of the more important results of a more 
specific emphasis on diagnosis in particular countries may be the conclusion 
that fundamental educational change may not be possible in many societies 
without a significant change in the existing structure of economic and 
social relationships - and particularly in the incentives structure that 
directly links the education sector to the labour market. 

With these caveats in mind, then, we can ask what general lessons 
can be drawn for future experiments with B.E., as defined earlier in this 
paper, in the Third World. The introduction of B.E. programmes can be seen 
as a wish to promote a more effective use of educational resources, or as 
a way of achieving more equality of opportunity (for work and income) among 
the population, or as both. 

In the first case", 'the challenge for declslon-aakers is to choose 
between expanding the primary (and post-primary) school system, or developing 
B.E. as a better way for preparing students for the kind of life and liveli- 
hood that most of them will have. But as the previous sections have shown, 
very little is as yet known about the comparative cost and effectiveness 
of traditional education compared with B.E. Indeed there are reasons to 
suspect, firstly, that only under some stringent conditions is B.E. likely 
to appear less costly than traditional primary education; and secondly, that - 
only .f other adequate measures accompany B.E. schemes, e.g. credit systems 
in rural areas, action on income distribution, adequate systems of communi- 
cation, etc., is B.E. likely to appear more beneficial in terms of its 
affects upon productivity and employment. 

To a significant extent, however, we believe that the potential 
positive effects of new B.E. schemes In rural aireas will depend very largely 
upon whether governments establish dual educational structures. In a simple 
model in which dual socio-economic structures are maintained, it is con- 
oeivable that two school systems could oo-exist, each •specialising* In 
Q serving one sector of tl'ie econoevyj for example, B.E. could be envisaged as 
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being particularly adapted to training in the informal sector and in the 
rural non-monetary sector; whereas traditional education could continue to 
produce the type of labour required by the modem, urban, rich sector. 
However, even in such a hypothetical context, it would be an oversimpli- 
fication to represent reality in terms of such a total separatism between 
the two sectors and the two systems; in fact, a continuous range of training 
schemes appears to exist between the highly- formal traditional educational 
system and the widely-used, and probably highly-significant informal on-the-job 
e cation systems. Where B.E. fits within this range is a matter for inter- 
pretation. 

Yet, in the context of overcoming the forces which are at play in the 
dualistic economy - differences in wages and incomes, in investments, in 
social services, in infrastructure, and in productive investment, between the 
•centre* and the 'periphery* - a policy seeking to maintain two school systems 
(traditional and B.E. ) is likely to bo impotent. Some would argue that the 
two educational systems cut across the two sectors and do not contribute to 
their separation; but the argument and evidence presented in this paper seem 
to show Just the opposite. In this context, we would argue that policy-makers 
would better seek to restructure the whole school system, replacing existing 
primary schools by a network of B.E. institutions and radically altering 
resource allocation in favour of B.E., particularly in the rural areas. 
This means that the notion of 'rured education' can be seriously questioned 
if it is to be opposed to 'urban education'. The temptation to differentiate 
within the education system should not lead to offering partial solutions to 
problems which require a comprehensive approach encompassing all girls and 
boys, in all regions and for all socio-economic groups. Quite apart from 
the equity arguments, partial solutions in this context appear, on the 
evidence available, to be very likely to fail. We do recognise that enormous 
difficulties and resistance are likely to arise in the implementation of 
these policies, and that indeed their implementation may only be possible 
with the backing of a political system which -^ost countries do not at this 
stage possess. 

In the second case the challenge is more fundamental for decision- 
makers, in as much as it raises the general issue of the relationships bet- 
ween education and employment. Seen from this perspective, it is not 
sufficient to provide equal conditions of schooling (in terms of facilities, 
equipment, staff, etc.) but it also becomes important to provide some kind 
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of equality In the educational output and In the chances of finding employ- 
ment ainon3 various aoolo-eoonomlo groups and geographical areas. Though 
these criteria would be ambitious for any government to adopt. It Is by no 
means clear that the Introduction of B.E. programmes would bring most 
countries any closer to achieving such goals. 

Firstly, under certedn clroumstances the Introduction of B.E. could 
actually be regressive. It may be better not to develop B.E. and thereby 
leave soae groups of the population without education^ than to Justify It 
on the basis of some education being better than none* This would be so 
In cases where B.E., though Introduced on the grounds of equalising oppor- 
tunities, turns out to be a means for legitimising the existing class 
structures of the society. 

Secondly, we as yet know very little about the potential effects of 
B.E, on levels of rural output. In spite of this, many advocates of B.E. 
programmes see these as a means of lncreas:lng the productivity of rural 
people In a way In which the primary schools, for example, seem to have 
failed. In practice, most primary school leavers at present enter the 
labour market, and do not in fact progress to higher levels of the education 
system, as would also be the case for B.E. leavers. An important empirical 
question is, then, how the two formulae of schooling compare in terms of 
productivity, possibility of future employment, and other social and economic 
effects. As yet, very few comparative data are available, and some tracer 
surveys would be useful to artsess the comparative effects of B.E. and 
traditioned primary institutions. On the other hand, earlier sections of 
this paper have shown that such studies will have to deal with some signi- 
ficant theoretical obstacles, owing to the fact that productivity depends 
upon a wide range of variables. In particular, it will be important to 
recognise that productivity is related to the technology used, and to 
cognitive and non-cognitive (attitude, motivation, etc.) characteristics of 
workers. Hie results of such studies, then, thoufi^ of potential value to 
policy, will need to be Interpreted with some care. 

Thirdly, and more fundamentally, the assumptions made by those who 
hold a •reductionist* view of the effects of education on employment can be 
questioned. It is an over-simplificflLtion to assume that the employment 
effects of one part of the education system - be it primary school, B.E., 
or non-formal programmes - are independent of those of other parts of the 
9a> system, heaaxiring the productivity of workers at different educational 
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levels can provide a proxy for the effects of that education only within 
certain heavily defined parameters and constraints. Though such studies 
may provide evidence for the likely effects of optimising policies within 
the context of the existing status quo, they are of little help in indi- 
cating the effects of wider and more fundamental change within the education 
system as a whole. Worse still is the fact that both the measurable and 
non-measurable links between education and employment in most developing 
societies are inextricably related to contradictions prevailing today 
between what is learnt in schools, the expectations of the students, and 
the reality of the world of work, llae emphasis upon educational innovation 
per se hides the nature of the real c> ^llenge (and accounts for the failure 
of many historic attempts at educational reform) - the need to achieve 
co-ordinated change in both education and the labour market. B.£. as well 
as other educational programmes should not be Judged only in terms of their 
contribution to making the lottery work more equitably, but, more funda- 
mentally, in terms of their contribution to altering the present reality 
of the labour market. 

IVie final question, which must for the moment remain unanswered, 
is the extent to which changes in the education system can in fact contri- 
bute to this process. We have seen that partial approaches to educational 
change in rural areas are likely to fail. But there are those who believe 
that no matter how equitable a school system is, it cannot alter the 
inequalities existing in the socio-economic system, which will, in the end, 
dominate. However, the history of social systems does suggest that progress 
can be promoted when some degree of tension or contradiction exists between 
various institutions in society. It seems likely, for example, that the 
attitude of youth nowadays towards work and employment, and the growing 
importance of demeunds for changing the conditions of work by unions, are 
in part the result of an increasing imbalance between what is happening 
in the schools and what is occurring at work. There may, then, be groiands 
for optimism in cases where a comprehensive approach to reform is adopted. 
In addition to the needed changes in curricula, the target of achieving 
equity of access, provision and opportunity in first-level education in 
developing countries, may well promote the kind of framework that would 
moke other changes possible. Thus, the issues of employment and equity 
are more subtly conneoted than is often supposed, and the goal of reducing 
the labour surplus is likely to be better served by aiming at equity within 
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the aduoation syatom, than by sotting up tailor-made general educational 
facilities designed to prepeu^e different groups of people for different 
ways of life, whether in the rural or urban areas, the formal or informal 
sectors, in modem industry, or for life on the land. 



